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ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


U.S. Worries Canadian Nationalists 


The meeting at White Sulphur Springs on 
March 26-28, to which President Eisenhower 
invited Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent 
of Canada and President Adolfo Ruiz Cor 
tines of Mexico, has called American atten 
tion to the present state of relations between 
Canada and the United States, which has 
been much discussed by Canadians in recent 
months. This meeting was unexpectedly called 
on Washington's initiative, and the idea of a 
tripartite discussion was not wholly welcome 
to the Canadians, who consider that their re 
lationship to the United States is more specia 
ind important than that of any Latin Ameri 
can country. 

Justification for this view is found in the 
facts that the United States is by far the chiet 
export market and the chief source of imports 
for Canada, while Canada is our best custom 
er and our leading supplier of vital raw ma 
terials. For several years Canada has had a 
steadily increasing unfavorable balance in it 
trade with the United States, with imports 
mounting far more rapidly than exports. This 
has been offset by an influx of United States 
capital into Canada, totaling $9.6 billion, but 


} 


bing to 


the situation is nonetheless distur 
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Canadians, who feel that too many of their 
loreign-trade eggs are now in the United 
States basket. 


Che need for | 


yetter-balanced trade between 
the two countries was emphasized by Prime 
Minister St. Laurent in his bilateral talks with 
President Eisenhower at White Sulphur 
Springs. The prime minister particularly 
tressed the growing concern of Canadians 
that they might be losing control of their own 
conomic development, thanks to the influx of 
\merican capital and the major participation 
of American companies in Canada’s postwar 
wom. Ever since the opening ol the present 

ssion of Parliament at Ottawa in January, 
the Liberal government has been under attack 
from the opposition parties for allegedly sell 
ing Canada down the river to the United 
States. These have been demands that Canada 
hould restrict the export of its raw materials 
ind insist on processing more of them at 
hore, that Canadians should have an equity 
or majority control in Canadian subsidiaries 

United States companies, and that Cana 
lian labor should not be dominated by the 
American leaders of international unions. 


demands had earlier been made by 
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Canadian industrialists and public 
men and are repeatedly mentioned 
in briefs being submitted to the Roy- 
al Commission on Economic Pros- 
pects (Gordon Commission). 

Under the leadership of George 
Drew, the Conservatives have been 
showing as much economic nation- 
alism as French-Canadian national- 
ists did before and after World War 
1, They have frequently been sup- 
ported by the leaders of the CCF 
(Cooperative Commonwealth Fed 
eration), Canada’s labor party, and 
by some French-Canadian industri- 
alists. In particular, the Federal gov 
ernment’s proposal to share the cost 
of the unprofitable northern Ontario 
section of the proposed Trans-Cana 
da Pipe Line with the Ontario gov 
ernment has drawn the fire of critics 
who feel that Canadian tax money 
should not be used for the benefit of 
an American-dominated company. 
The publication in April of a Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics study of 
foreign investment in Canada, show- 
ing the 


American control of basic areas of 


increasingly predominant 
the Canadian economy since 1945, 
has increased the popular feeling of 
alarm. Dumping by the United States 
of surplus wheat on the world mar 
ket has also irritated Canada, which 
has a major wheat surplus of its own 


to worry about. 


Air-Raid Warning Problem 


In addition to these economic ques- 
tions Canada’s new postwar nation 
alism has been aroused by the threat 
to its sovereignty which some see in 


the construction of a triple conti- 


nental air-raid warning system in 
the Canadian Arctic and sub-Arctic, 
largely at American expense and by 
American contractors, with two- 
the radar stations to be 
manned by Americans. Nationalist- 
minded Canadians are not happy at 


thirds of 


the thought that they must rely on 
their southern neighbor for defense, 
and it has been suggested that Ca- 
nadian forces stationed in Europe 
under NATO command should be 
brought back for this purpose. But 
it remains a fact that Canada can- 
not afford to build the Arctic radar 
chains alone, and that its air force is 
not large enough to back them up 
with sufficient defensive power. 

Alarm has also been expressed in 
Canada at Mr. Dulles’ tactics—the 
reaction to his “brink of war” inter- 
view was vigorous—and impatience 
felt with United States policy about 
Communist China. The China ques- 
tion was at the forefront of the dis- 
cussions at White Sulphur Springs, 
with the President and Mr. Dulles 
refusing to contemplate recognition 
of Communist China at the present 
time or withdrawal! of support from 
Chiang Kai-shek, while Prime Min- 
ister St. Laurent and External Af- 
fairs Minister Lester B. Pearson re- 
jected as unrealistic the view that a 
Communist regime should never be 
recognized as the government of 
China. 

There was agreement, however, 
that 
Middle East could only be attained 


on the position peace in the 
though an Arab-Israeli political set- 
tlement which might best be achieved 


through the United Nations. It was 


also agreed that the recent shift in 
the tactics of the U.S.S.R. did not 
warrant any relaxation of effort on 
the part of the West. Mr. Pearson 
made a major contribution to the 
discussion by urging that the Presi 
dent’s Geneva proposal for interna- 
tional arms inspection might be ex 
tended to proposals for economic as 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. 
The Canadians suggested that the 
UN be used as a clearing house for 
plans, policies and information about 
international economic assistance 
projects as a means of removing the 
suspicion of ulterior motives felt by 
recipient countries. 

Such good will and better under 
standing as were achieved by the 
White Sulphur Springs meetings 
were probably offset by the vigorous 
reaction in the Canadian House of 
Commons and press to a_ speech 
made at Vancouver on April 16 by 
retiring United States Ambassador 
Robert Douglas Stuart, denouncing 
as “Communist caricatures” Canadi 


an charges that “the present seale of 


United States investment and contro! 
in Canada is making this country the 
50th state of the Union.” The arrival 
in Ottawa of our new ambassador, 
high-ranking career diplomat and 
economic expert, Livingston T, Mer 
chant, is expected to relieve the sense 
of grievance felt by Canadians in re 
cent years that Canadian-American 
problems have not been taken seri 
ously enough by the United States. 


Mr. Wade, director of the Canadian studies 

program at the University of Rochester and 

former public affairs officer of the United 

States Embassy in Ottawa, is coauthor of 

the Headline Series book “Canada: A Great 
Small Power.” 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Senator George: Silver Lining — or Cloud? 





Every cloud may have its silver lin- 
ing, but does every silver lining have 
its cloud? * 

That is something we are going 
to find out as a result of the appoint 
ment of the venerable senior Senator 
from Georgia, Senator Walter F. 
George, to be President Eisenhower’s 
personal representative in dealing 
with NATO. For the Senator the ap 
pointment represented salvation from 
prospects of a cruel and heartbreak 
ing senatorial campaign against Her- 
man Talmadge. For the Administra 
tion it was a dividend such as it 
could hardly have hoped for: now 
it has signed up the most respected 
and venerated Democratic Senator 
on Capitol Hill as a member of the 


“team.” 


As chairman of the Senate For 
eign Relations Committee, Senator 
George had acquired a reputation 
for nonpartisanship, for wisdom and 
sagacity, second to none. He should 
give breadth and depth and vision to 
an Administration whose conduct of 
foreign policy has been sharply criti 
cized for lacking just these ingredi 
ents. 

The Administration has also been 
under heavy attack for preaching bi 
partisanship in foreign affairs but 
only sketchily practicing it. The 
Roosevelt and Truman Administra 
tions included a host of able and re 
spected Republicans in top executive 
jobs—among them Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. But the Eisen 
hower Administration has been hard 
put to it to find Democrats to whom 
it could point with satisfaction when 
pressed to name members of the 
loyal opposition it has asked to help 
conduct foreign policy. Mr. Dulles 


has invariably mentioned one—David 
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up with a second. Now he has Sena 


but he could never come 


tor George to point to with pride in 
expounding the importance of bipar 
tisanship in the conduct of foreign 
policy. There is no doubt that this 
appointment will blunt the edge of 
the campaign attacks the Democrats 
were ready to make on the Adminis 
tration for failing to practice the bi 
partisanship in foreign policy it was 


constantly preaching. 


George Not a ‘Yes Man’ 


But this political silver lining may 
hide a particularly stormy diplomatic 
cloud. For Senator George is a man 
of firm convictions and original 
ideas. It was he who practically 
forced the Administration to accept 
a “summit” meeting in Geneva when 
Mr. Dulles and others were distinct 
ly cold to the project. And it was 
Senator George who, with his publi 
support of ambassadorial negotia 
tions with the Communist Chinese, 
practically forced the Administration 
to go through with it. That is not to 
say that the Senator’s ideas are al 
ways the wisest and best; but it is to 
say that he is a man of ideas and 
convictions, and if the Administra 
tion thinks it has signed up a “yes 


in the Senator, it is going to 


man rt 


be woefully mistaken, 


It is no secret that the Senator 
feels the Eisenhower Administration 
has been rigid, negative and lacking 
in vision in its dealings with the 


U.S.S.R. 


to sit tight than to develop new way: 


that it has found it easier 


of countering the new Soviet tactics 
The assignment he has been given 

to see what can be done to develop 
NATO’s “totality” 18 | 


tailor mace 
for his views and approach. 


The one thing that may well avert 


a clash between this new member of 
the “team” and the team’s top for 
eign-policy player, Secretary of State 
Dulles, is 
Dulles is 


vert to 


that in this instance Mz 


himself an 
NATO's 


and change. 


appar nt con 


need for growth 
But there 1s 
ty that Mr. Dulles 


tor Geor ge's 


no certain 
views and Sena 
NATO 


should gitow or expand will be iden 


views on how 


tical. In accepting the assignment 


Senator George has made clear that 
he will not swallow any predigested 
pill of policy but intends to do a lot 
of original thinking and exploring 
on his own. One of the first things he 
will do after the Senate adjourns is 
to go abroad and try to get an idea of 


think about NATO 


Dulles, who has 


what our allies 

Secretary 
indicate just what plans he personal 
ly has for expanding NATO's uss 
Atlantic 
community, 18 known to favor 
kind of Atlantic 
the lines of OAS, or ¢ rganization of 
States. His 
that up to now NATO) is just a se 


fulness and developing an 
sore 
association along 
American argument 1 
curity arrangement within the United 
Nations but that it could and should 
be expanded into a regional organi 
zation under the UN, What Senator 
George thinks, however, is going to 
have to await hi 


return trom 


rope and a thorough study of the 
problem by the Senator himself. I 
could well be that the Secretary and 
ideas 
like the proverbi i 


, 
Rove th 4 
Bu lat shoul 


inted 


the Senator, their views and 


will fit in together 
hand and glove d not 


be taken for g: 


k and for the 


Administration to proceed on that 
assumption would be not only un 
wise but dange rou 


. < 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Where Is 
Indonesia 
Going? 








(Because of the great interest aroused 
in the United States by President 
Sukarno's public statements, the For 
HIGN Poticy BULLETIN presents tivo 
different estimates by American ob- 
servers of the course Indonesia may 
follow in the future.—The Editor) 


RESIDENT Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia is a likable person, but his 
speech to a joint session of Congress 
was astonishing for what it omitted. 
Nowhere in the address was there 
even a brief mention of the biggest 
inde 
pendence of Indonesia itself—name 


menace to the freedom and 


ly, the potential threat of an aggres 
sor coalition comprising Soviet Rus 
sia and Red China. 


Communist Threat 


Is it conceivable that Mr. Sukarno 
purposely avoided all reference of 
the Communists and talked about 
political independence and how for 
eign aid should be granted his coun 
try without realizing that the whole 
Western world is gravely concerned 
about the military situation in both 
Europe and Asia? 

The Indonesian leader is confront 
ed by 39 Communists in his Parlia 
ment, and there is infiltration by the 
Communists. in the other political 
parties, too, In fact, money from Red 
China financed the campaign of the 
Communists in the recent elections 
of Indonesia. 

Yet it is clear from Mr. Sukarno’s 
speech that he has swallowed hook, 
line and sinker the Communist claim 
that America seeks to interfere in 
the internal affairs of his country 


when it grants aid, Unfortunately, 


too so-called “liberals” in 


many 
America and others who have been 
guilty of petty partisanship have criti- 
cized their own government by echo- 
ing this same Communist line not 
only as to Indonesia but other lands 
as well. 

What could America possibly want 
of Indonesia except the new nation’s 
own best interests—defense against 
the aggression of Communist Rus- 
sia and Communist China? If Ma- 
laya goes Communist, the Soviets 
can soon begin to seize portions of 
Indonesia. The new Republic of In- 
donesia is an island empire. It has 
no navy of its own. If it cannot rely 
on the navies of the West — Great 
Britain, France and the United States 

how can it be protected, and how 
can its continuance as an independ 
ent country be assured? 

Mr. Sukarno reveals his distrust of 
the West in the following paragraph 
of his speech: 

“The approach to the question of 
foreign aid should be based upon dif 
ferent principles in different coun 
tries. Without adequate knowledge 
of those countries, and even if your 
motives in granting aid were solely 
the stability of this region, the re 
sults could be adverse, and the flow 
of even billions of dollars could lead 
only to strained relations. Certainly 
military aid is no substitute for 
Asian stability. It will only serve to 
make countries accepting it more de 
pendent upon America, and their 
worth as genuine partners in the 
universal struggle for liberty, peace 
and prosperity will consequently de 
cline.” 


When Mr. Sukarno says, “even if 


by David Lawrence 
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your motives in granting aid wer« 
solely the stability of this region,” it 
may be asked what other possible 
motive could the United States have? 
It’s the Communists who have been 
spreading the propaganda attribut 
ing to America some selfish purpose 
in Indonesia 
the 


and this in the face o 
that the 


States has fought two world war 


historic fact United 
and has not annexed a single inch of 
territory as a consequence. Mean 
while the Soviet empire has annexed 
country after 


and robbe d 


many nations of their independence. 


country 


Certainly Indonesia would become 
dependent on America. In fact, it is 
dependent militarily today on the 
United States Navy, which is the 
only barrier between it and Soviet 
aggression. It will be recalled that 
the United States Navy was not 
powerful enough in 1941 to prevent 
the sweep southward of the Japanes« 
fleet and the occupation of Indo 


nesia. 


Not U.S. Obligation 


Military facts are not erased by 
wishful thinking, and it begins to 
look as if those in this country who 
are opposing foreign aid now will 
have a very valid argument present 
ed to them by the Sukarno speech 
For it is evident he is not concerned 


about the military danger of Soviet 


aggression and regards America’s 
military defense operations as super 
fluous. In Congress economic aid is 
advocated primarily to bolster mili 
tary aid—to make sure allied coun 
tries grow economically stronger. 

As for building Indonesia’s econo 


(Continued on page 150) 
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EADERS of certain newspapers 
and news magazines are like 


ly to that 


believe Indonesia is on 
the brink of Sovietization and that its 
leaders play unwittingly or cunning 


ly into 


Moscow’s hands. Yet com 
munism can only win in that com 
plex nation if the people despair of 
the capacity of their present leaders 
to fulfill their normal aspirations and 
if the articulate groups which con 
stitute a countervailing power to 
communism lose faith in the appro 
ends and 


priateness of democratic 


means. 


The Road to Democracy 


In September 1955 the young re 
public held the first general elections 
since independence for its unicam 
eral Parliament, followed in Decem 
ber by elections for the twice-as-nu- 
merous Constituent Assembly, which 
ought to replace within the next year 
or two the provisional political insti 
tutions adopted in 1950. The elec 
tions were orderly, and President 
Sukarno was on firm ground when 
he told Congress on May 17 that 
Indonesia is capable of taking the 
first steps on the road to democracy. 
He added that the Indonesian lead 
ers do not deceive themselves with 
the false illusion that they have trav 
ersed the full length of this road. 
Such healthy realism speaks well for 
the future of his country. 

Indonesia is just about to initiate 
its first Five-Year Plan, under which 
some 6 percent of the national in 
come should be invested as follows 
in agriculture, resettlement projects 
and village community development 


(13 percent); energy, electricity and 


June 15 


1956 


irrigation (25 percent); industry and 
mining (25 percent); transport and 


communications (25 percent); and 


social welfare (12 percent). Acco 

ing to Sukarno, Indonesia consider 
itself a test-case of the applic ation of! 
democratic principles in seeking di 
velopment without forced accumula 
tion of capital, forced labor or e» 
propriation of large enterprises, but 
exclusively through voluntary 


When 


of the plan, which will now be sub 


coop 
eration and sacrifice. detail 
mitted to Parliament, were released 
in Djakarta on May 8, 1956, hope 
was officially expressed that after the 
fifth Five-Year Plan there may be no 
further need for plans, Clearly the 
present Indonesian government 
not eager to introduce or perpetuat 
regimentation. 

Whether the development target 
set by the planners will be sufficient 
to cope with Indonesia’s population 
problem now about 80 million 
with an annual increase of about on 
million—as well as with the risi 
expectations of people who are rapid 
ly moving into a modern world 
through mass education, which ap 
pears to have reduced illiteracy is 
one decade from 94 to 40 percent, i 
a question on which expert 
have serious doubts. Failure of 
great endeavor to 


overcome aby 


poverty in one generation throug! 
democratic means might lead to com 
munism. Alternatively, the feeling 
that there is growth, however mod 
est, and therefore hope for a better 
future should greatly strengthen the 
non-Communist and antiCommu 
nist forces present in Indonesian so 


< iety. 


Who these forces are and their re 


spective strength has been fairly 


clearly established at the September 


1955 general elections, Out of scores 


of parties ind individual 


candidates, iillion Indonesian 


voters, about percent ot the elec 


torate, have retained four parties 


political factor One of thes 


major | 


iS indeed the Communist party, 


which obtained ) seats in the new 
total ol 
yor Muslim‘ 


ind Nahdatul l 


gained respectively 


Parliament out of the 


fut the two n parti 


Masjumi lama, 
and 45 seats 
Despite the Nahdatul Ulama’s past 
had 
communism and 


Muslim 


solidarity, the 


participation in cabinets which 
also the support i 
although the two parties 


! | 
sometime lack reli 


gious bloc, to which the 12 seats of 
two smaller Muslim parties and the 
14 seats of the two Christian parties 


should be add d, 


anti-Communist force 


represents a strong 


in Indonesian 


politic Ss. 


The New Coalition 
Nationa! party (PNI) 


stand yf ‘ 1 mulated 


Che 


Ww hic h 


almost 30 year when Sukarno 


was its founde: chairman, ha 


now emerged trongest singi 


party in the with 57 seat 
th half a million 


Ihe 


out | oke i. 


in Parliament but wv 
more votes than the 
Nationalist 


against commu m 


Masjumi 


the reli 


ind | 


than 
vious partie Between 1953 
Dr. Ali Sastroan 


cabinet, 


Ndyjojo's coalition 
decisive 

measure 

influence 

observer 

turned to power oalition with the 
Ma JUnit ana lama 7 
ikarno, d 


oton 


enough to 1 t 1 itself for 


tire tour indate 





In the younger generation of Na- 


tionalist leaders men such as the 


present Minister Roeslan 
Abdulgani, who accompanied Su- 
karno on this 
try, give clear indications in their 
speeches and writings that they con- 


sider the Communist party as being 


Foreign 


his visit to coun- 


outside the family of Indonesia’s gov- 
erning parties. There is certainly no 
reason to believe that they would 
stand by and watch the Communists 
take over. What misleads foreign ob- 
servers is the strong desire, rooted 
in basic Indonesian cultural patterns, 
shown by President Sukarno and 
many others, to have representatives 
of all political views, including 
Marxists, achieve consensus in gov- 
erning the country. Nevertheless, 
Marxist parties are not represented 


in the cabinet formed in March 1956, 


the first based on Indonesia’s freely 
expressed popular will. 

Besides popular support, the pres- 
ent coalition seems also to enjoy the 
backing of the Indonesian army, 
which has resisted all efforts at Com- 
munist encroachments ever since it 
vigorously repressed armed Commu- 
nist attempts to seize power in Sep- 
tember 1948. As long as the present 
military cadres, unchanged since the 
nationalist revolution, are not re- 
placed through the introduction of 
conscription, it is unlikely that the 
Communists will even try to seize 
power by violent means. Short of 
total economic stagnation and social 
disintegration they can hardly expect 
to increase significantly their popular 
support of about 20 percent of the 
votes. Indonesia will not go Commu 


nist soon, if ever. 


Lawrence 
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my, this is not America’s obligation 
at any time and certainly not if the 
new republic wants to embrace neu 
tralism. For, unless the peoples them 
selves in the countries aided want 
the protection of the Western pow 
ers militarily, there is no sense in 
offering economic aid. 

Memories are short. The cruel ag 
gression by the Communists in Ko 
rea, in defiance of the United Na 
tions, is forgotten by President Su 
The States 


never “buy” allies but should help 


karno. United 


should 
only those countries which fully un 


derstand the Communist military 


menace and sincerely seek to join 


us in a common defense plan. 





Dr. Sukarno on Indonesia’s Foreign Policy 





President Sukarno of Indonesia, dur- 
his 19-day visit to the United 
States, delivered an address to the 


ing 


Foreign Policy Association in New 
York on May 24. In this address he 
described Indonesia's foreign policy 
as follows 

We of 


to do everything possible to ease the 


Indonesia are determined 


tension in the world, 

We have grown accustomed to see 
ing our policy and that of many 
other nations described as “neutral 
ist.” Our policy is not one of neu 
trality. We do not attempt to with 
draw from world conflicts. We be 
lieve that we have a part to play in 
those conflicts, Our interest is in a 
world at peace, and we act and will 
continue to act in order to reach that 
condition. It is true that we are in 
dependent of the great-power blocs 
in the world. It is equally true that 


we shall remain independent. We be 
lieve that the division of the world 
into two camps is not the way to 
the unity of mankind. If we were 
directly involved in the conflict the 
chances of doing anything to bridge 
the gay would be lessened, for the 
other side would distrust us and pay 
no heed to us. 

Because we are independent of 
either bloc, and because we are ac- 
tively seeking means of conciliation, 
we refer to our foreign policy as be- 
ing independent and active. But, I 
repeat, it is not neutral, and it will 
never be neutral so long as man’s 
tyranny exists anywhere in the world. 

When I was casting around in my 
mind for words which would make 
my thoughts on this subject clear to 
you I recalled the advice given to 
this nation by George Washington 


when he delivered his Farewell Ad 


dress in 1796. In that address Wash 
ington said, “Observe good faith and 
justice towards all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. 
Nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and pas 
sionate attachments for others, should 
be excluded; and that in place of 
these, just and amicable feelings to 
wards all should be cultivated. . . .” 
In the sense that we have appeared 
late on the world stage we are fortu 
nate in having no long tradition of 
any particular foreign policy, no 
entangling alliances, no historical en 
mities. Even against the old colonial! 
enemy there is no bitterness left but 
only disillusionment. Throughout 
the years of strife our people were 
supported by an inner serenity and 
an ideal. It is but natural that we 


(Continued on page 152) 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


fe ‘In the Absence of a World Catastrophe’ 








In a “speculative projection” of the 
world as it 


2050, 


could be in the year 


made public on May 21, facul 


ty members of the California Insti 
tute of Technology declare that man 
is on the threshold of a new civiliza 


tion, Z2\ist cen 


$y the middle of the 
tury the earth’s population will mul 
tiply at least two to four times 

from 2.6 billion today to 6, or 10, or 
30 billion. Yet in spite of the 


dire prophecies of Malthus, technolo 


even 


gy, according to the California scien 


tists, will be able 


to feed, clothe and 
shelter such multitudes adequately, 


and in some cases well. 


Nor will there be a shortage of 


minerals or metals,: as some pessi 


Machine 


pre ad over the e: arth 


mists have forewarned. 


civilization will s 


and will atl for all industrial 


needs from the most common sub 


stances air, sea water, ordinary 


rock and sunlight. The only shortage 


that might develop is brain power. 


And since audio power 1s essential to 
perform the miracles of the future, 
educators, government and industry 


must join forces 1n assuring an am 


ple and continuing supply of the hu 
material. 


man raw 


There is but one qualification about 


this glowing vision of the 21st 


cen 


tury. It will come to pass, say the 


absence of a world 


rhe 


that lie 


scientists, “in the 


catastrophe.’ extraordinary 
achievements within the 
grasp of mankind could be reduced 
to naught by the apocalyptic destruc 
tion of which man is also capable. 
This point was dramatically under 
lined on the very day the California 
study was released by the announce 
ment that the first United States 
hydrogen bomb to be dropped from 


a plane had been exploded the previ 


ous morning high in the air over the 


island of Namu in the Bikini atoll. 


‘Living Together’ 
| liro 


bee nh in 


Thus scientists, who since 


shima and Nagasaki have 


the vanguard of those telling man 


kind that it must unite or perish, 


have crystallized the new trends in 


world affairs, which have deve loped 


at a rapidly accelerating pace sinc 


the Geneva “summit” 


conterence ol 


July 1955—trends which carry all 


nations, irrespective of ideologies, to 


ward the stage that President Su 


karno of Indonesia in his address to 


the Foreign Policy Association d 


scribed “living together. 


Over the long run the most im 


portant of the changes through 


which we are 


passing 1s the recog 


nition on all sides that to 


Cxorcise 
the specter of nuclear war and to ful 


fill the exhilarating hopes aroused 


by modern science, all peoples will 
have to transcend national and even 
regional boundaries and pool their 
efforts in international 


What was in 1919, 


in 1945, a 


ction ol 
scope, and c en 
dream of cooperation b 


tween nations is being forged into 
reality by common dangers and com 


mon antic ipauions. 

Three main de velopments are fur 
thering international cooperation 
The first, and most revolutionary, i 
the emergence of newly independent 


Asia, the Middl 


Africa which before 194 


nations in areas ol 


East and 


j | 
colonial 
T he 


youn d by 


unde I the 
Western 


nations, 


had been living 
rule of the powers. 
new which are 
similar experiences and interests in 
the Afro-Asian 


into the world spotlight at the 


moved 
Ban 
April 1955 and 


group that 


dung conference of 


have many affinities with the coun 
tries of Latin America, play an in 
creasingly important role in the UN, 
inimated by a desire 


Western 


i crusade on behalf of 


They are not 


to destroy the powers. 


The irs 18 not 


race or religion, and there is no sign, 


Bandung made amply evident, of 


“the rising tide of that buga 


( olor i 


boo of the early 20th century 


New Nations Want UN 


What the néw nations want is free 
decide 


inter 


dom to their destiny 


own 


without affairs 


vention in their 
by any power, 


West or of the 


whether of the 
Soviet bloc. 


means 


great 
These 


nonaligned, but by no “neu 


tral,” nation if by neutrality we 


mean indiffere nee to moral value Sin 


world affairs re fast becoming a 


third force which may well swing 


the balance of power for or 


ivainst 
But because the non 


weak 


0 mili 


mayor deci ion 


aligned people ire relative 


industrially, and therefore al 


tarily, as ured with the ad 


COM 


vanced states, they know that their 


safety lies in moral suasion, not in 


threats to use nuclear we Ipon It i 
in their intere d of this they 
make the | 


peci lized agencies 


clearly 
Nations 


iS Strong as | ible, for by 


iware to nited 


ind the 


»f ii uy 
) loing 


they strengthen themselves, 


Second, the newly independent na 


tions urgently need technical assist 


ance and financial aid if they are to 


translate their potential resources in 


to fi ing living tandards 


and po 


litical stability. Their profound de 


ire lor independ nce makes them re 


luctant to rely on this great power or 


that, or even on a combination of 


great powers, for the help the y know 


they must have Vor do the Y want 





to accept ready-made solutions of 
their economic and social problems 
from any one great power, no matter 
how successful its formula or benevo- 
lent its intentions. They want to 
make their own selection of techno 
logical concepts and practices, of so 
cial improvements, of cultural influ 
ences—:which is what Japan did dur- 
ing its period of modernization in 
the latter part of the 19th century. In 
this respect, too, the UN, where all 
the major civilizations of the world 
are represented and all available ideas 
and practices are pooled, is the an 
swer to the requirements of the non 
aligned peoples. 

And, finally, since the newly inde 
pendent nations do not now possess 
the arsenal of modern weapons nec- 
essary for a 20th-century war and, 
quite aside from ethical motiva 
tions, do not feel they should expend 
their meager resources of capital and 
skilled manpower on war prepara 
tions when their need for peacetime 
development is so acute, they tend to 
emphasize reduction of conventional 
armaments, and abandonment or in 
nuclear 


ternational supervision of 


weapons. They are ardently inter 
ested—to a far greater extent than 


like the 


States which have alternative sources 


advanced nations United 


of fuel—in the contribution atomic 
energy can make to their economi 
development. They can be expected 
to use their influence in favor of soft 


many 


pedaling armaments and emphasiz 
ing the use of fission and fusion for 
peacetime purposes. 

Meanwhile, the great powers 
which in earlier stages of history 
commanded the weapons that as- 
sured them control of land, sea and 
air and felt free to draw on the food 
stuffs and raw materials of the colo 
nial peoples for their own industri 
alization find it difficult to maintain 
their superiority in a world where 
nations once obliterated, or 
too weak to challenge the great, 
now claim a place in the sun. While 
Britain and France are still reluctant 
to surrender exclusive national rule 
over some disputed areas, such as 
Cyprus and Algeria, they recog- 
nize that continuance of such rule 
imposes a serious drain on their re- 
sources of manpower and capital. 
From their point of view, too, the 
UN may play an increasingly useful 
role in reducing tensions and keep 
ing potential combatants apart. 

Throughout history, human insti 
tutions have flourished best, not 
when they were most skillfully de 
signed in intellectual terms, but 
when they visibly served practical 
needs. Today the practical needs of 
the more than half of the world’s 


population who live in the non 


Western, and for the most part non- 
aligned, nations give a powerful im- 
petus to the growth of international 


organization—an impetus which the 


great powers find it in their own in 


terest to accept and support in the 


hope of avoiding world catastrophe. 


Vera Micueres Dean 


(The second of two articles on changing 


trends in world affairs, the first of which 
was published in the Forrion Poricy Bur 


LETIN of June 1.) 


Sukarno 


(Continued from page 150) 


should seek means of adding this se 


renity, this idealism, this freedom 
from entanglements and preconcep 
tions to the world’s armory ol weap 
ons against evil. 

We try to be objective, but, I say 
it again, are not negative or neutral. 
The unceasing efforts to raise the 
standards of life of our own people 
are in fact important aspects of for 
eign policy. By attacking the prob 
lems of social and economic eman 
cipation in our own country, and by 
giving every possible aid to the strug 
gle against any form of colonialism, 
we are in fact helping to eliminate 
a root cause of war and aggression 
from the world. The domination of 
one coufftry by another, of one na 
tion by another, is a basic cause of 
unrest in the world. In this age of 
Asian and African nationalism there 
can be no final peace or security un 
til the last vestiges of colonialism 
have been swept into the ash can of 
history along with fascism, feudal 
and other rubbish of 


ism, slavery 


the ages. 
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